WATER  UNDER  THE  BRIDGES
Order was restored by General Bulfin, and it was at this moment that
Lord Allenby was appointed British High Commissioner. An
attempt was made to clarify the abnormality of the situation by means
of a regular treaty with Egypt. The negotiations failed to be con-
clusive, but the upshot was that Great Britain was to recognize
Egyptian independence and guarantee it against outside aggression,
on condition that Egypt recognized Great Britain's privileged position
in the Nile Valley. And whilst Egypt was to control her foreign
affairs, it was understood that she would not make treaties which
conflicted with British policy. Egypt, in fact, was to be an independ-
ent State subject to British oversight of its foreign policy and the safe-
guarding of British interests, including the garrisoning of the Suez
Canal zone by British troops.
This compromise in no way satisfied the Egyptians, and the revolt
of 1919, though superficially scotched, continued to simmer under-
ground. It was almost Irish in its methods, but far less justifiable,
No Englishman can feel either proud or happy about the way Ireland
was treated by England right up to the middle of the nineteenth
century. But our connection with Egypt since the i88o's had done
nothing but confer untold benefits on that country. For that at least
she should have been grateful, in spite of her understandable desire to
govern herself. The basic principle of Lord Cromer's twenty-five
years' rule at Cairo had been that of fitting the Egyptians to govern
themselves. The only real question was when they would be fit to
do so. What had happened in the war-years in respect of requisition-
ing had not been encouraging. Be that as it may, between 1919 and
1924 there had been some thirty murders of, or attempts to murder,
British subjects without in a single case any one of the criminals being
brought to justice. The murder of Sir Lee Stack in the streets of
Cairo was, however, the last straw, particularly as it was immediately
followed by a mutiny in Khartoum of the native troops, including
some Sudanese battalions who had been propagandized by their
Egyptian officers and comrades. That, too, was quickly suppressed,
but the ultimatum which Lord Allenby presented to the King of
Egypt was the proof that even the slow-moving British lion had lost
his patience and temper. One of its clauses was that Anglo-Egyptian
condominium in the Sudan was to all intents and purposes ended.
Every Egyptian soldier and official was immediately expelled from the
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